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TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR TEXAS 


One of the objects in creating the Library and Historical Commission 
was to establish an agency that would provide and control traveling 
libraries. The commission has not had the funds with which to pur- 
chase the books necessary to inaugurate this important service. The 
following extract from the “Minutes of the semi-annual meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs,” held at 
Tyler, April 14 and 15, 1914, shows that this organization has again 
turned attention to this matter, and that with the resumption of work 
in the fall by the various local clubs the first units of a state system of 
traveling libraries may be sent out: 

“Chair requested the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Corbett, to read 
a letter from the State Library and Historical Commission concerning 
traveling libraries. Since the T. F. W. C. fostered the plan and secured 
the adoption of the law creating the Library Commissicn, the latter 
asked the T. F. W. C. to furnish 10,000 volumes. The Library Com- 
mission offered to provide room in the State Library, traveling cases, 
and do the work necessary to prepare books for circulation. The trans- 
portation to be paid by the borrowers. Mrs. Terrell announced the 
Library Commission a child of the Federation, and spoke enthusiastically 
concerning the advisability of cash donations, Miss West made a motion 
that the Board recommend to the clubs that they furnish books or a 
cash donation to the amount of one dollar or more to the State Library 
Commission. Motion prevailed. Mrs. Wynne stated that all the travel- 
ing libraries of T. F. W. C. had been sent to the State Librarian.” 

What they are——tThe traveling library. consists of a small set of books 
and magazines put up in a suitable trunk or box for transportation 
by freight, wagon or mule. back. These libraries are usually sent out 
by a State library commission or a woman’s club. They are of three 
’ classes: for towns or neighborhoods altogether lacking in library facili- 
ties; for classes or clubs desiring selected material for study work; 
for smaller public libraries to meet temporary need of books which can- 
not wisely be purchased. . . . When one considers that these libra- 
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ries cost but $50 each and that they go to isolated communities where 
the books are not only read, but talked over again and again, and 
often change the whole current of neighborhood thought and talk, 
it is apparent that few means of education can do so much for better cit- 
zenship in proportien to their cost. . . . It is after all, not the few 
great libraries, but the thousand small ofes, that may do the most for 
the people.—Chautauquan, XLIII, p. 277. 

Their possibilities—Country people constitute more than fifty per 
cent of our population. We have barely made a beginning in reaching 
this large class through the public library movement. Few farmers can 
be reached through the city libraries. The State library must handle the 
problem. ‘The beginning has been made in the traveling library but 
this cannot be looked upon as a permanent means of supplying so large 
a class of readers. “I look upon it rather as a step leading up to the 
establishment of the local country library—either county or township— 
which will in time, through its own system of traveling libraries, branches, 
and book wagons, reach all of the people of its own community. 
Doubtless one way in which the State can help the farmer most, is by 
getting him interested in reading through the traveling library, in getting 
him to see something of the possibilities of a library, and to see at the 
same time to how much greater degree these may be realized through 
a good local library. It is for library extension workers to direct leg- 
islation which will make it possible for such libraries to be supported by 
country and town people alike, free to all, and to encourage and assist 
the library in broadening its field.” While this is the end to be desired 
it will be a long time before it can be reached. In the meantime the 
traveling library is the best agent. One of the problems in traveling 
library work is the make-up of the library. One plan which has proved 
fairly satisfactory is to make up a group of thirty-five books—twenty 
juveniles and fifteen books of adult fiction, and add to that number ten 
or fifteen books to suit the community, giving the community the right 
to choose the class of books it will have—non-fiction, or extra fiction or 
children’s books. It is found that there are many requests for works of 
non-fiction which before had been little read—A. L. A. Bulletin, IV, 

. 142. 

: They are needed.—The person who from childiood has beén accus- 
tomed to go to the public library and to draw books free have no concep- 
tion of what it means to be craving for reading. This precisely is the 
condition, according to the United States Bureau of Education, of mil- 
lions of children on the farms throughout the country. 

No one who has not felt the great need and desire for books and been 
unable to have this desire satisfied knows anything about what might be 
ealled intellectual starvation. Of course it is to be expected that every 
family has some books, but it is impossible for the ordinary family to 
own a library which contains anything like all books on various topics 
that the men and women, boys and girls, on the farm or in town would 
like to have, and which they really should have. Variety is needed in 
mental pabulum as well as in physical food, and if this proposed. plan is 
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adopted and proves effective it would probably be the best investment 
the government ever made for the people in general, and especially for 
those so situated in the country as not to be able to obtain all the books 
and other literature necessary to their proper intellectual development.— 
Farmers’ Fireside Bulletin, June 24, 1914. 

Their success in other States.—Just fifteen years ago Melvil Dewey 
solved the problem of giving country people access to collections of books 
selected by experienced and educated buyers. His solution was this: 
“From a centrally administered library, groups of books carefully se- 
lected so as to comprise fifty or sixty volumes each, were packed in suit- 
able boxes or cases, and sent to small villages, country schoolhouses and 
centrally located farm houses to be distributed to the neighborhoods on 
the same plan as books are given out from branch stations in cities. At 
the end of six months, the books would be gathered by the custodian, 
shipped back to the central distributing agency, and a fresh lot would take 
their place. By this simple and economical method the people of these 
little neighborhoods would secure an opportunity to read the best and 
most interesting books without financial burden.” Now there are more 
than 5000 traveling libraries circulating in twenty-two States, 600,443 
books in 1907. “It must be remembered that for a few years after the 
plan was transplanted from New York to other States, private contribu- 
tions were the only reliance for maintaining the system of traveling 
libraries. It is only within the last half dozen years that the dem- 
onstration of their usefulness prompted State Legislatures to make ap- 
propriations for this purpose, to enable State library commissions to 
extend this great work on a liberal scale. . . . Of all the States 
of the Union which reported on traveling libraries last year, Wisconsin 
stood first with a circulation of 122,093. Wisconsin was the third State 
to adopt this method for bringing wholesome books to people in the coun- 
try. This was in 1895. The free library commission has charge of 563 
of these libraries, which are sent to stations scattered all over the State, 
and are exchanged every six months. Each group contains books of 
history, travel, fiction, biography, useful arts, and miscellaneous litera- 
ture so proportioned as to meet the needs of the average community 
as determined by experience.. In some sections of the State, people go 
ten to twenty miles at regular intervals to secure these books. The 
commission also makes up study libraries for the use of clubs engaged in 
serious study. The topics deal with English literature, art, history, vil- 
lage and town improvement, questions of the day, etc. The traveling 
libraries in Wisconsin now reach 62,000 persons. . . . Each box of 
books sent to a station is accompanied with little catalogs for distri- 
bution.”—H. E. Legler, 1908. 
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FREE LIBRARIES FOR ALL. 


CLEBURNE, TEXAS, May 22, 1914. 
Mr. Wm. A. Bowen, Editor Farmers’ Fireside Bulletin, Arlington, Texas. 

Dear Sir: In a recent issue of your valuable paper you made the 
following comments regarding my efforts to bring about a law authoriz- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of a county circulating library, 
as follows, towit: 

“Free libraries for farmers.—It is reported that Mr. A. B. Hunnicutt, 
a conductor in the employ of the Santa Fe railroad, is making trips 
over Texas in the interest of the Railroad General Managers’ Association 
of Texas, and is also advocating a law to provide free libraries for farmers 
over Texas. 

“This is indeed laudable, but Mr. Hunnicutt is evidently not aware that 
a law providing for just such libraries was passed by the last Legislature, 
and Brother Ed Calvin sent the Farmers’ Fireside Bulletin a copy of 
said law, which was published in our issue of April 15th. . . . If 
the free library law for farmers is properly patronized by farmers, it will 
prove of much vaiue to all interests, as it means. more prosperity for 
farmers, and when farmers prosper all other legitimate interests prosper.” 

For which remarks and words of commendation regarding my efforts, 
please permit me to thank you. I would also thank you to permit 
me through the columns of your paper to correct what appears to be an 
erroneous idea which your remarks convey with regard to my aim and in- 
tent in said efforts. 

I was fully aware of the statute to which you refer, enacted by the 
Thirty-third Legislature, authorizing the establishment of a farmers’ 
county library to be located at the county seat exclusively, when I began 
my advocacy of the county circulating library. My aim is not to provide 
something exclusively for farmers, or any other special class of people, as 
the present statute would do, if ever taken advantage of, all of which I 
doubt will be done. You will find the present statute on page 249 of the 
laws enacted by the Thirty-third Legislature to read as follows: [The 
law is quoted. It was printed in Teras Libraries, January, 1914.] 

From this you will observe the author, Mr. Calvin, I believe you say, 
had an idea of serving only one class of our citizenship—namely, the 
farmer, all of which was commendable in him in so far as he built. The 
only fault I could find with his course is that he did not build extensive 
enough. The measure I am advocating has for its purpose the establish- 
ment of a circulating county library of all good literature to be found in 
any well selected public library or private library; not to be located at the 
county seat, but to circulate in a manner that will result in bringing the 
best books and literature that can be obtained, to the door of every house- 
hold in the county, through the school superintendents and teachers of the 
county. Not an exclusive farmers’ library composed of dry statistical 
treatises and essays on farming that not one farmer in ten would read, 
and especially’if he had to travel ten, fifteen, or twenty miles to the 
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county seat to secure the books, where possibly he would not be called 
on other business to exceed three or four times a year. Nor would I make 
it an exclusive school library designated entirely for school work, but I 
would combine both of these very necessary features with a modern first- 
class general library, selected, censored, and perpetuated not by the 
commissioners court, but by a board selected by that body, not for 
political reasons, but for their fitness to discharge the duties encum- 
bent upon them by such appointment. In other words, it is my desire 
to see just as good literature as can be found upon the shelves of any 
city library brought to the door of every man, woman and child in the 
county, regardless of whether they be farmer, banker, merchant, laborer, 
or what not. 

The crying need of civilization and society is admittedly a higher 
education, not for a few, but for all men. Properly solve the educational 
problem, and we automatically solve ninety per cent of the divers and 
sundry complex problems of society and civilization with which we are 
now contending, and have contended for ages. From my viewpoint 
nothing could be done that would more greatly assist in solving the edu- 
cational problem than the establishment and maintenance of the library 
to which I refer in every State in the Union. Higher education means 
an advanced civilization all the way from citizen to nation. An ad- 
vanced civilization means the ultimate accomplishment of a higher stand- 
ard of morality, a higher and more useful citizenship and, in my humble 
opinion, nothing will assist us in accomplishing such desirable ends as 
compulsory education, properly regulated and safeguarded, with a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome literature placed in the hands of every man, woman 
and child. Very truly yours, A. B. Honeycutt—Farmers’ Fireside Bul- 
letin, June 10, 1914. 





I long to see the day when every State in the Union will make adult 
education a part of its systematic campaign on human ignorance. If 
we stop our education when we leave the school or, college we stop too 
soon—too soon by all the years that lie between the day of graduation 
and the day of burial_—Stockton Axson in Teras Club Woman, April 
20, 1914. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN TEXAS. 


[The following address was read by Miss Rosa M. Leeper, Librarian of the 
Dallas Public Library, before __— —— of the Normal and High School 
Librarians of the A. L. A., at Washington, D. C., last May.] 

When I was asked to take part in this discussion with the general 
topic of “School Libraries in Texas” I felt it would be a simple matter. 
The famous chapter on snakes in Ireland, “there are no snakes in Ireland” 
should be my model. I found, however, that while there were few 
school libraries in Texas there was considerable agitation of the subject 
and much for me to learn. 

The last number of Texas Libraries, the official publication of the 
Texas Library and Historical Commission, devotes six pages to news notes 
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on Texas school libraries, though truth compels me to say that the notes 
are, as a rule, only records of attempts, successful in a smal! way, to raise 
money by entertainments for school libraries. The current number of 
Texas School Magazine features an article on a school library law in 
Texas, and the principal space to the subject. “The rural schools can 
never approximate that efficiency which we have every reason to wish 
until every one of them is equipped with a library,” says an editorial in 
one of them. 

No present provision.—Our State makes no provision for school libra- 
ries. Those now in existence are the result of individual initiative, 
usually started in the school by teachers who plan, and with aid of the 
pupils carry out entertainments, the proceeds from which buy the books. 
The collection thus started is augmented from time to time by gifts of 
odd volumes. 

We have in Dallas a weekly magazine which has placed many collec- 
tions of books in the rural schools. Its method is to offer a forty volume 
unit library to each school securing subscriptions to its publications 
aggregating $25.00. In this way it distributed over the State more 
than 2000 volumes, all good titles. 

Texans have learned that it is rather expected of them to brag of the 
size of their State, and in this case I hope it is excusable as library and 
educational conditions can best be understood by emphasizing our enor- 
mous area. 

Texas ranks fifth in population among the States of the Union, only 
New York, Pennslyvania, Illinois and Ohio standing above it. There 
are upwards of 250 counties in the State, only 47 of which have a 
population of more than 25,000 persons and only nine more than 
50,000 persons. Brewster, one of the larger, though not the largest 
county, has an area of 5006 square miles, and a population of 5220 
persons. Rhode Island has an area of 1250 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 542,610 persons. The smallest of these United States is less 
than one-fourth the, size of one Texas county, but has more than one 
hundred times the population. Rhode Island has four hundred per- 
sons to the square mile, Brewster county has one, approximately. 

Please bear these figures in mind in connection with my statement 
that we have no rural school libraries, also bear in mind that we have 
8000 rural and village schools. According to the latest available report 
of. the State Superintendent of Public Instruction “the library facilities 
in over half the independent school districts do not equal one book per 
child.” Sixty-nine counties report not one volume in school libraries. 

Have Library Commission.—We have a State Library and Historical 
Commission. The appropriation for this Commission has never been 
and is not now large enough to take proper care of the State Library. 
What money is used for the work of a library commission must be taken 
from the needs of the State Library. The secretary, I know, has done 
much personally in answering questions, giving advice and making lists 
for small town libraries, but I fear he has not been asked, even, to help 
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the rural school library, I doubt if the rural schools know they have a 
right to ask help from the State Library and Historical Commission. 

In 1913 the State Legislature passed a law known as the farmers’ 
county public libraries law. Briefly this law makes it possible for any 
county to tax itself for a farmers’ county library to be located at the 
county seat, the commissioners court of the county having entire con- 
trol of the library. The duty of the librarian, as given in the law, 
and the only duty, apparently, is “to gather information pertaining to 
agriculture, horticulture and kindred subjects, to compile and cata- 
logue same so as to be available for ready reference and use.” The 
Texas farmer desires to have all necessary machinery and implements, 
including books, to forward him in his work, but has not taken thought 
for wife and children. ‘The law is recent, and I have not been able to 
find any county where a petition to the voters had asked for a library. 

Some advance made.—That the farmers have learned and expressed 
their need of books for use in their work as shown by this law is a 
long step in advance, and a hopeful sign that the need of their families 
for books may some day be understood and realized. Our legislators are 
yet to be convinced that rural libraries are a paying investment. The 
rural population in Texas is about three times as large as the urban; it 
would seem therefore that the matter was in the hands of the country 
people; the initiative, however, will come from the larger towns where 
public libraries are in successful operation. In my own county of Dal- 
las the city library has extended the limits for borrowers to a radius 
of ten miles from the city postoffice, thus giving library privileges to the 
individual borrower for more than a third of the county. While we 
send books to the city schools we have no provision for rural schools, nor 
does it seem wise with our present appropriation to attempt further 
extension, 

No help in sight——It is evident that present legislation in no way 
provides for rural school libraries. A superficial survey of the work of 
other States shows nothing to fit our needs. A central distributing point 
for traveling libraries, such as the State Library at Austin, a system 
working well in many of the older States would be extravagant and 
impracticable for Texas on account of distances to be covered, and in 
many places of inadequate transportation facilities. Such a system as 
California and some other Western States are now inaugurating with 
success would not be possible in many counties. Taxable values would 
not justify the attempt to have county libraries from county support. 

Possibly something might be done with a combination of county tax 
and State appropriation, making the county the unit, instead of the 
town, and to any county taxing itself for a library the State appropri- 
ate for books a percentage of the amount raised by taxation. This 
would be an incentive for the county to levy such a tax and should not 
be a serious drain on the State finances. Agitation for such a law 
should be helpful in getting a larger appropriation for the State Library 
and Historical Commission, a most desirable thing, and in time the 
Commission should be able to care for the sparsely settled counties 
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where a county library tax would not be practicable. Let the State 
Commission have the usual supervision over all county libraries, but 
where county support is generous management of the library might be 
practically local. Where the entire support comes from the State the 
Commission to have full charge. 

Should broaden out.—This is the merest suggestion; study and ex- 
perience will doubtless evolve something much better, but whatever 
legislation we attempt should be broad enough, and flexible to embrace 
new conditions as they arise. 

The size of our State, its geographical peculiarities (we have moun- 
tain, swamp and desert land enough to make a few small States and 
not miss it), the immigrant landing at Galveston, the Mexicans cross- 
ing our border as permanent settlers in increasing numbers annually, 
and always our colored brother, make our educational problems in many 
ways unusual. The ranchman’s next door neighbor, twenty miles away, 
may be a French peasant, a German count, a Harvard graduate from 
Boston, or just a plain Texas cowman, but he usually has children to 
educate. In the cotton-growing counties a large percentage of the 
laborers, I am told, are renters, without a permanent stake in the coun- 
try other than that represented by their children. To educate these 
children is the duty of the State, and again quoting from a Texas news- 
paper, “Education goes to seed in the mind that does not graduate 
from the school-room to the library.”—Dallas Times-Herald, May 31, 
1914. 





RURAL LIBRARIES. 


Miss Rosa Leeper, Dallas librarian, has presented some interesting, 
if depressing, facts before the convention of American librarians at 
Washington. In a paper on rural library conditions in this State the 
Dallas librarian shows that there are no rural school libraries and that 
although there is a method of securing a farmers’ county library at 
each county seat, she has found no instance of this method having been 
used. 

Various plans have been suggested of so diversifying the rural life 
as to induce the young man to stay on the farm instead of going to 
the city. 

Surely an important aid to such diversification would be a library 
whence the boy or the young man could get interesting literature to 
while away the monotony which comes from the vacuous periods of 
country life. 

There is nothing so companionable as a good book when the rain is 
coming down outside and the highway is mired. 

As a re-enforcement of the rural school education the library book 
is needed. 

Books in the farmer’s home means keeping the minds in that home 
active, and when the mind is active it rarely has time to become dis- 
gusted with its surroundings.—Dallas Times-Herald, June 2, 1914. 

One of the speakers who addressed the joint session of the Texas and 
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Pacific and Central West Texas School Teachers’ Associations at Abi- 
lene last week urged that Texas resort to a method that is employed 
in Louisiana to provide libraries for the public schools in the country. 
The method is, as he explained it, for the State to give an amount 
equal to the amount raised by any school for library purposes to the 
limited amount of $25 annually. This means, of course, that if the 
patrons of a school contribute $25 in any one year for the purchase of 
books, the State would contribute an equal amount, giving the school an 
annual book fund of $50. . . . The effect of having a library in 
every country school would be to quicken, or fertilize, as it were, the 
minds of the pupils, and in this negative way enhance the effectiveness 
of the teacher. Thus it could be justified as a measure of economy. 

The gentleman who advocated this idea, Mr. Mussellman, spoke of 
the matter as one of the most important affecting our school system, 
particularly that part of it serving the country folk. He said that the 
absence of libraries in the country schools—and probably not one in 
fifty has even the nucleus of a library—is one of the gravest defects in 
the system. That, to our notion, is a conservative statement. About 
the most to be accomplished by the efforts of a teacher is to awaken 
and intensify the intellectual curiosity of the pupils. ‘That is the primal 
end of tuitional effort. But intellectual curiosity is very likely to be- 
come moribund if, once aroused, it is given no means for satisfying 
itself, so that a large part of the advantage gained by tuitional effort is 
forfeited by the lack of books for the curiosity to nourish itself on and 
grow strong. There can be little spiritual content in an education that 
has been derived from the mere study of text-books alone. They cannot 
do much more than prompt and strengthen the mind for further and 
more widespread pursuits, and where there is no library available the 
means of gratifying and stimulating the impulse thus given are denied. 
There is nothing more sorely and urgently needed in our country schools 
than libraries, and the manner of getting them proposed by Mr. Mussell- 
man impresses us as the most feasible yet suggested—Dallas News, April 
14, 1914. 


MEETING OF THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twelfth meeting of the Texas Library Association was held at 
Austin, April 30 to May 2, 1914. The attendance was good, following 
library representatives being present: Cleburne P. L., Miss Rebecca 
Royall; Library Bureau, Dallas, Mr. I. C. Parker; Gainesville P. L., 
Miss Lillian Gunter; Southwestern University L., Georgetown, Mrs. 
Margaret McKennon and Miss Nannie Saunders; Rosenberg L., Galves- 
ton, Miss Eleanor Adams; Houston P. L., Miss Martha Schnitzer; Sam 
Houston Normal Institute L., Huntsville, Miss Marv Smither; San 
Antonio P. L., Miss Cornelia Notz; Southwest Texas State Normal L., 
San Marcos, Mrs. Lucy Burleson; Sherman P. L., Mrs, Nora Key 
Weems; Tyler P. L., Miss Ethel Pitcher; Waco P. L., Misses Pauline 
McCauley and Rose Hutchenrider; the local libraries furnished a dozen 
representatives. The newly elected officers are Miss Elizabeth H. West, 
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State Library, Austin, president; Misses Cornelid Notz, San Antonio, 
and Ethel Pitcher, Tyler, vice-presidents; Mr. John E. Goodwin, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, Austin, secretary; Miss Lillian Gunter, Gaines- 
ville, treasurer. 

Mr. P. L. Windsor, former librarian of the University of Texas but 
now librarian of the University of Illinois and director of the library 
school, was the guest of the Association and delivered the principal 
address. Some of the topics discussed are 

1. School Libraries—Mr. H. T. Musselman, editor of the Texas 
School Magazine, and Dr. J. L. Henderson, visitor of schools, Univer- 
sity of Texas, spoke on school libraries. They called attention to the 
absence of anything like a school library in most of the rural schools 
and in many of the city schools. The work of a school must be greatly 
handicapped without a library. The discussion of this problem by men 
occupying strategic positions in the educational field like these men hold 
will result in betterment of conditions. 

2. Traveling Libraries—The urgent need of traveling libraries was 
brought out by reports from the several librarians on the number of 
requests for books they received from communities having no library 
facilities. Mr. Winkler stated that the Library Commission desired to 
inaugurate traveling libraries but could not do so because it had not 
the requisite books. The matter of providing books has been laid be- 
fore the executive committee of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

3. Extending Library Privileges to Farmers.—The people residing 
outside the city limits need the library as much as do those living 
within. Many now pay from fifty cents to one dollar a year for this 
privilege, but more would draw books if they were free—particularly 
women and children. It was suggested that the matter of extending 
library privileges to the farmer be brought to the attention of the busi- 
ness men; such privilege would no doubt draw much trade to cities ex- 
tending their library service throughout their trade territory. 

Mr. Windsor suggested that the city and county could combine in 
the maintenance of library service, that cities having well established 
libraries should be permitted to contract with the county to render this 
service for a certain sum per annum; that such arrangements worked 
well in States like Iowa and Indiana. 

4. Library School_—The need for instruction in library science was 
discussed. Mr. Goodwin summarized the difficulties that had made it 
necessary for his predecessor to discontinue the courses in library science 
at the University. He recognized the desirability of resuming the work 
at the earliest time possible from the number of inquiries he received 
concerning this subject. Also it is very difficult to obtain trained 
library assistants in this State. Moreover, it is very unfortunate for 
new libraries to fall into the hands of untrained persons. The expense 
of attending library schools in the North is practically prohibitive, con- 
sidering the salaries paid many library assistants. Nevertheless, the 
number of libraries is constantly growing; public money is spent in 
their maintenance; and home people will continue to be emploved. A 
canvass of those present indicated that between twelve and fifteen stu- 
dents could be obtained during the first session that such courses are 
offered. Those interested in this matter should write to Mr. Goodwin. 
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ACTIVITIES OF TEXAS CLUB WOMEN IN LIBRARY WORK. 


[The following notes on the work of the club women in behalf of 
public libraries are taken from the Texas Club Woman of April 22, 27 
and May 4, 1914, in which the First, Second and Third District Con- 
ventions were reported. It is to be regretted that similar reports for 
the Fourth and Fifth District Conventions were not available.] 


Amarillo. 


The Pierian Club donated $60 worth 
of books to the public library. 


Big Springs. 

The Hyperian Club has two travel- 
ing libraries of 25 volumes each. It 
also collects magazines and places them 
in the county judge’s office, where the 
country people call for them. 


Cisco. 

The XX Century Club has a library 
of 1800 volumes, shelved in sectional 
book cases, and cared for by a paid 
librarian. Subscribers may draw books 
three afternoons a week. Has $300 in 
the building fund. 


Comanche. 


The Comanche Study Club is trying 
to institute and maintain a_ public 
library in connection with the high 
school library. The library now con- 
tains 800 volumes. During the past 
year $167 was paid out for books and 
$50 for furniture. 


Corsicana. 

The XIX Century Club presented the 
public library with an electrolier for 
the librarian’s desk. 

Crowell. 


The Delphian Club distributed 1000 
magazines in the rural districts, and 
placed a Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary and holder in all the high 
school rooms and in the reading room. 


Dublin. 


The Woman’s Thursday Club spent 
$182 on the school library, $75 on the 
physics laboratory, presented the school 
a set of 45 maps for history work, 52 
volumes for English work and was in- 
strumental in having a Webster’s 1913 
Dictionary placed in the study hall. It 
also sent literature to the Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium at Carlsbad, Texas. 


Farmersville. 


The Culture Club gave 25 volumes to 
the public school library. The Ingle- 
side Club gave $20. 


Gainesville. 

The XLI Club was instrumental in 
buying a lot costing $1750, on which 
a $15,000 library building has been 
erected. A Tag Day was held which 
realized $411 with which to buy books; 
also 500 good books were donated. 


Greenville. 


The Pallas Club has one traveling 
library out and another ready to send 
out. 


Haskell. 


The Magazine Club was organized in 
1902. It adopted for its outside work 
the establishment and maintenance of 
a public library, which now has 700 
well selected volumes and is self-sup- 
porting. The Club has its own rooms 
in an office building on the square. This 
is also the home of the library. 


Itasca. 


The Woman’s Ruskin Club donated 
12 volumes to the public school library. 


Ladonia. 


The Southern Literary Club owns two 
eases of books that are loaned to the 
different rural communities as a cir- 
culating library. These have been of 
considerable interest to the schools in 
the various communities. A box of 
books was also sent to the penitentiary 
at Rusk. 


McKinney. 


The Edelweiss Club donated to the 
high school a new International Dic- 
tionary with stand, a set of reference 
books to the South Ward school, and 
25 volumes to the school library. Every 
fourth Saturday 50 to 150 good mag- 
azines are left with the county super- 
intendent for distribution to rural 
schools. 

The Owl Club sent out to the rural 
schools two circulating libraries of 50 
volumes each. It also sent magazines 
to the county school superintendent’s 
office for distribution in the rural dis- 
tricts. Three months is the limit for 
a traveling library in one school; it is 
then returned to the courthouse, checked 








se 


by the county superintendent, and sent 
out again. The principal of each school 
is responsible for these books while he 
has them. 


Marshall. 


The City Federation reported: Our 
library, always of the greatest interest 
to us, has expended during the year 
$355 for new books, librarian’s salary, 
ete. Our library has long been recog- 
nized as one of the educational facili- 
ties of Marshall. A rest room is main- 
tained with our library, where the 
women of the-town and country may 
enjoy these comforts while in the city. 
We are in a healthy condition finan- 
cially, having $1000 in the bank draw- 
ing interest for a library building fund. 


Memphis. 


The Woman’s Culture Club donated 
34 reference books to the Carnegie 
Library for the benefit of the high school 
pupils. The funds were raised by pre- 
senting Miss Augusta Leeper in con- 
cert. The Clarendon College Glee Con- 
cert yielded $28.85, half of which was 
given to the library. 

Mineral Wells. ° 


The Civic League contributed $31.50 
to the public library fund, and will help 
the Friday History Club in its efforts 
to maintain a public library. 

The Current Events Club contributed 
15 volumes to the city library, sent a 
number of periodicals to the Rusk peni- 
tentiary, and assisted the Roscoe Cir- 
culating Library. 

Paris. 


The Lotus Club directed its 
principally to librarv work. It gave $25 
for this purpose. Through the solici- 
tations of one of its members, Captain 
O. C. Connor donated to the library 
board a valuable lot in the business 
district, also $200 in cash for paving 
expense. This was the first gift of real 
value, and lays the foundation for a 
library building. 

The Twentieth Century Club has 
given its whole effort to the support 
of the public library, which, with the 
aid of the other women’s clubs, it main- 
tains. It contributed $20; besides one 
member, Mrs. W. N. Furey, donated $58. 
Pecos. 

The Merry Wives’ Club gave a book 
shower and secured 300 volumes and 
$10 in cash for the Carnegie Library. 
Pittsburg. 


The Civic Club has taken over the 
public library and furnished it at an 


efforts 


expense of $250. It conducted a story 
hour, which proved a great attraction. 
A book shower resulted in securing a 
number of volumes. 


Roscoe. 

The Girls’ Library Club reported: 
We have added 100 books to our library 
this year—25 standard works and 75 
of fiction. Since the establishment of 
our library five years ago, only five 
books have been lost. The county sub-, 
scriptions .to the library have doubled 
this year. We have opened the doors 
of the library twice a week to the pub- 
lic for the last five years. 


Seymour. 


The Pierian Club reported: We have 
a library of 400 volumes of standard 
works of fiction and reference books, 
and have added 152 books during the 
year, and have placed a new book case 
in the library; have a reading mem- 
bership of 50. This we have been able 
to do by giving one home talent play 
and one tea. 


Snyder. 

The Altruan Club reports that its 
library is excellent. It is operated with 
little expense, and is a boon to the 
town. 


Stamford. 

The Two and Twenty Club donated 
a neat sum for the purchase of books 
for the Carnegie Library. The Pierian 
Club did likewise. 


Stephenville. 

From the report of the XX Century 
Club: We have a total of 1717 vol- 
umes in our library and about 200 read- 
ers. We are happy that we have been 
able to purchase a lot on which to 
build a public library and club home. 
The lot cost $1000, and besides paying 
for it we have $200 towards the build- 
ing fund. By means of a cooking school 
we cleared $50, which was divided be- 
tween the, library fund and the civic 
department. 


Sulphur Springs. 


The Waverly Club spent $29 for books 
and magazines for the Carnegie Library. 


Tyler. 
An extract from the report of the 
First Literary Club: The Carnegie 


Library is a monument to our untiring 
work and earnest endeavor. It is our 
custom on the 23d of each February, 
our birthday, to make a cash donation 
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to the library for a fund to be used 
in purchasing needful books of refer- 
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ceipts, $436.90. The proceeds of these 
shows are spent for books for our pub- 
lib library. 

In all we have placed more than 2000 
books in the Carnegie Library, which, 
with town civic, we have made a special 
work, 

The Edelweiss Club purchased a $350 
piano for the library auditorium and 
also donated to the library board the 
sum of $10. : 





ence. We have this year sent 60 vol- 
umes to the Rusk penitentiary, their 
library having burned. We have sent 
numerous magazines to our country 
neighbors. 

Winnsboro. 

The Standard Club reported: At the 
annual Flower Show last November 
gross receipts were $474.35; net re- 
Archer City. 


There will be a public opening of the 
public library and reading room Thurs- 
day, April 26, 1914, from 2 p. m. to 
8 p. m. Everybody invited. We now 
have 250 books and the following pub- 
lications : Ladies’ «Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, McClure, 
Everybody, Cosmopolitan, Physical Cul- 
ture, Pictorial Review, Wichita daily, 
Archer Dispatch and Archer County 
News. Also have a large number of 
magazines to distribute in the rural 
districts. Anyone wanting good reading, 
call and get them at the telephone office 
building—Archer Dispatch, April 10, 
1914. 


Ballinger. 


When the city council met in regular 
session Tuesday afternoon they were 
talled on by a committee composed of 
Dr. W. B. Halley, Dan Moser, Elmer 
Shepherd, and C. R. Crews, who ap- 
peared before the council and asked. that 
body to carry out its contract made 


several years ago, in which the city 
agreed to maintain the Carnegie Li- 


brary. 

When Mr. Carnegie appropriated $15,- 
000 of his money to build a library at 
Ballinger, he required the city to guar- 
antee to maintain the library, and as 
a guarantee the city council was called 
upon to pass a resolution and spread it 
upon the minutes. This much of the 
ted tape methods was completed with, 
but up to the present writing the city 
has not spent one cent towards main- 
faining the building or doing anything 
tlse for its benefits. 

The reason is a very simple one: 
Short funds. At present the city has 
to fund upon which they might draw 





for the maintenance of the library. 


NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


This was clearly shown to the commit- 
tee, and realizing that no immediate aid 
could be had the committee accepted a 
promise for better consideration in the 
future. The city attorney was present 
when the matter was under discussion, 
and he informed the discussers that the 
city had no authority for levying a spe- 
cial tax for this purpose, and the only 
resource they had was to draw upon 
the common fund, and the common fund 
is not quite so common at present. 

In speaking of the library we must 
give the ladies of the Shakespeare Club 
credit for what they have done. It is 
through their untiring efforts that any 
benefit at all is being realized from 
the library. They have partially main- 
tained the library, and have made some 
headway towards furnishing it. A 
splendid piano is now the property of 
the library, and is free from debt. The 
first supply of books were put in circu- 
lation by the ladies. At present the 
library is kept open on Saturday after- 
noons, and the ladies take it time about 
acting as librarian. In this way some 
good is being accomplished.—Ballinger 
Ledger, May 6, 1914. 


Bastrop. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. Mrs. A. B. MeLary, 
Librarian. The library has 1000 vol- 


umes and is open on week days from 
2 to 5. 


Brownsville. 


The crowning event of the season will 
be staged Tuesday, April 21, when the 
Brownsville merchants’ baseball club 
crosses bats with a picked team from 
the four cavalry troops at Fort Brown. 
The game is to be under the auspices 
of the Brownsville Learners’ Club, the 
proceeds to go toward the public library. 
The ladies of the club are working hard 
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to make a record for the sale of tickets. 
—Daily Sentinel, April 16, 1914. 


Brownwood. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of Carnegie Library, it was de- 
cided to undertake the reorganization 
of the Carnegie Library Association of 
Brownwood, which was maintained so 
successfully for two or three years after 
the establishment of the library. At 
that time though the city had less than 
one-half of its present population, the 
membership of the association was large 
and dues amounted to about $1500 an- 
nually. After the third or fourth year, 
however, interest lagged and there was 
no effort made to maintain the organi- 
zation, consequently the work of the 
library has been seriously hampered, as 
the appropriation from the city of $50 
per month barely meets the current ex- 
penses—the board being forced to so- 
licit private subscriptions in order to 
partially supply the demand for books. 

That a well equipped publie library 
is a necessity in a city of schools and 
colleges is admitted by everyone; and 
those most interested in the welfare of 
the institution are of the opinion that 
proper interest and support will be man- 
ifested when our citizens fully realize 
the actual needs of the Brownwood 
Library. The general rundown condi- 
tion of the building, the poor facilities 
with which to handle the increasing 
number of readers, and the pressing de- 
mand for books of reference and stand- 
ard fiction are questions that should 
receive serious consideration on the part 
of our citizens—Brownwood Bulletin, 
April 11, 1914. 


Burleson. 


The Woman’s Eumathian Club has 
moved its library to the Continental 
State Bank, has bought quite a number 
of new books and will make another 
order soon. The membership fee to the 
library is onlv $1.00 a year, and those 
who do not care for membership may 
read the books for five cents each. The 
library at the bank is for everyone who 
has a desire for good reading, and the 
small fee is only that new books can 
be added.—Burleson News, April 17, 


Cisco. 

Sixty-five books have just been added 
to the Cisco Public Library, making a 
total*of 1436. Among those books, old 
and new, will be found histories, biog- 
raphies, poems, essays, historical novels 
and fiction. Care is used in selecting 


books. 


of first-class 
books for boys and girls are included 


these A number 
in this list. The lads and lasses of the 
town could spend their vacation to no 
better advantage than by reading. For 
one year these books can be read for 
$1.00; six months, 60 cents; three 
months, 35 cents, and in patronizing 
this library you are helping a worthy 


enterprise. The money given for sub- 
scriptions is used exclusively to pur- 
chase books. Library open Monday, 


Wednesday, and Saturday afternoons.— 
Cisco Round-up, May 1, 1914. 


Cooper. 

“Our library is known as Cooper Li- 
brary Association, and was organized in 
March, 1912, and opened April 1, 1912. 
Seventy-five persons paid $2.50 each for 
membership. The membership organ- 
ized for the purpose of starting a 
library, hoping as the town grows, and 
more interest is manifested in such a 
movement to make it a public library. 
We put in 250 volumes and now have 
337. Library is open every Wednesday 
afternoon, at which time members can 
take out as many books as there are 
persons in home able to read, and these 
books may be kept until next library 
day. Dues are $1.00 per year. Books 
are rented to non-members for 10 cents 
per week. The dues pay the expenses 
of the librarian. The board of directors 
have managed a Lyceum course each 
winter, and take the proceeds and pur- 
chase books for the library. This year 
we will have $100 to put into new 
books; much more than we had last 
year.” 


Dallas. 

DALLAS PUBLIC LIBRARY. Miss Rosa 
M. Leeper, Librarian. Statistics for the 
year ending April 30, 1911: Number 
of volumes, 31,240; accessions, 3871; 
circulation, 84,266; borrowers, 12,218, 
Annual receipts: Taxes, $9400; other 
sources, $2828; total, $12,228. Am 
nual expenses: Salaries, $4320.71; 
books, periodicals and binding, $4639.68; 
other expenses, $2486.26; total, $11, 
446.65. 

Statistics for 
umes, 35,552; 
lation, 91,400; borrowers, 10,809. Am 
nual receipts: Taxes, $10,500; other 
sources, $2080.87; total, $12,580.87. Am 
nual expenses: Salaries, $4872.90; 
books, periodicals and binding, $3272.62; 
other expenses, $2479.27; total, $10; 
624.79. 

Statistics for 1913: 
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umes, 37,699; accessions, 3592; circula- 
tion, 93,110; borrowers, 11,566. Annual 
receipts: Taxes, $16,000; other sources, 
$3375.75; total, $19,375.75. Annual ex- 
penses: salaries, $5416.36; books, period- 
icals and binding, $3461.81; other ex- 
penses, $8973.98; total, $17,816.15. Ap- 
proximately $5850 was spent for addi- 
tion to the building and bookstacks. 

Statistics for 1914: Number of vol- 
umes, 41,664; accessions, 4582; circula- 
tion, 102,123; borrowers, 15,321. Annual 
receipts: Taxes, $15,000; other sources, 
$2712.77; total, $17,712.77. Annual ex- 
penses: Salaries, $6107.76; books, peri- 
odicals and binding, $4496.31; other ex- 
penses, $6382.68; total, $16,968.75. 

Extract from the report of the board 
of trustees: “When the library was 
opened in 1901 it contained approxi- 
mately 10,000 volumes. It now con- 
tains something more than 40,000 vol- 
umes. About one-fourth of these are 
books of fiction and the remainder are 
books of reference, books of general lit- 
erature and books of useful information. 
About 2500 volumes relate to the use- 
ful arts.” 

Extracts from the librarian’s report: 
“As a modern library starting without 
handicap of out-of-date and unattractive 
books, we were fortunate. The collec- 
tion was planned with the needs of the 
community in mind, and by constant 
watchfulness and study of the growth 
of the city we have tried to keep the 
library a little in advance of the de- 
mands. We are just beginning to learn 
the needs of our foreign population, and 
these foreigners are beginning to learn 
their need of the library. The additions 
of books in French, German, Spanish, 
and the Yiddish languages have drawn 
to us many new patrons. 

“The cireulation for the year of 102,- 
123 volumes was the largest yet record- 
ed, and in many ways the most satis- 
factory from the library point of view. 
The greatest increase was from the 
classes of useful arts and of religion 
and from the books in foreign languages 
in all classes. The increase of 250 per 
eent in the circulation of foreign books 
was almost sensational. The circulation 
shown from the schools is the recorded, 
not the complete circulation, as it was 
not possible to get this. From the 
Brown Cracker Company, Wesley House 
and Trinity Play Park no statistics of 
use are available, but we are assured 
that in each of these places the books 
are used and appreciated. Vacation 
libraries at four schools were kept open 
one afternoon a week at each school. 


The cireulation was not so good as last 
year, when there were playgrounds in 
operation at these schools. 

“The influence of the interurbans and 
railroads on the life of the city is 
shown at the library, both in the cir- 
culation and the reference work. When 
the rules for the government of the 
library were made in 1901, the distance 
limit set for borrowers was three and 
one-half miles from the postoffice. Later 
this was changed to a radius of ten 
miles from the postoffice, thus extending 
library privileges to more than a third 
of the county. During the last year we 
have had several patrons ask for fur- 
ther extension, giving as a reason that 
they had moved out on the interurban 
beyond the ten-mile limit, though still 
doing business in Dallas. In the refer- 
erence department Saturday morning 
during the school term seldom fails to 


bring students from the surrounding 
tewns anywhere within a _ seventy-five- 


mile radius for debate and other refer- 
ence work. 

“Classified contents of the 
May 1, 1914, show the following: 
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Philosophy ..... 509 62 737 
Religion ....... 1,087 88 1,129 
Sociology ...... 3,006 435 3,653 
Philology ...... 294 36 310 
Natural Science. 1,583 137 1,379 
Useful Arts..... 2,421 322 2,814 
Fine Arts....... 1,564 151 1,966 
Literature ..... 4,027 347 5,923 
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History mee > | 188 1,660 
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ROE oan Vaden 41,664 4,582 102,123 
Fort Worth. 


The series of summer stories for chil- 
dren at the Carnegie Library will be- 
gin next Friday. The older boys and 
girls will be told stories from Roman 
history, while the smaller children will 
be told about birds. Teachers who have 
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made a study of the art of story telling 
will be in charge of the work.—Fort 
Worth Record, June 15, 1914. 


Francitas. 

The City Library Club adopted a con- 
stitution in which it assumed the name 
of Francitas Library Club, and declared 
one of its objects to be “to provide good 
books for the library—Francitas Bee, 
April 24, 1914. 


Gainesville. 


A tag day was held on March 14th. 
The sum of $410 was thus collected for 
the purpose of buying new books for the 
library and has been turned over to the 
treasurer, Mr. S. M. King, less the sum 
of $5.00, which covered all expenses for 
the occasion. 

So many people promised books to the 
library that it was decided to make a 
house-to-house journey through the town 
and give evervbody a chance to donate 
any books they might have to spare to 
the public library. The entire town has 
not yet been covered but so far 452 
books have been sent to the library and 
many more have been gifts of numbers 
of magazines for the reading room.— 
Gainesville Register, April 8, 1914. 

Mr. Lon Geer, a local citizen and for- 
mer alderman, presented the library with 
some very fine ceiling fans.—Gainesville 
item in Dallas News, June 20, 1914. 


Galveston. 


ROSENBERG LIBRARY. Frank C. Patten, 
librarian. Statistics for year ending 
December 31, 1912: Number of vol- 
umes, 47,921; accessions, 2544; circula- 
tion, 74,482; borrowers, 10,575. Annual 
receipts: Cash, $9639.49; income from 
endowment, $28,400.30; sale of real 
estate, $20,000; total, $58,039.79. An- 
nual disbursements: Salaries, $11,231.50; 
books, periodicals and binding, $5275.05; 
lectures, $1006.20; investment, $25,000; 


miscellaneous, $5406.45; total, $47,919.20.. 


Statistics for 1913: 
umes, 52,596; accessions, 3079; circula- 
tion, 75,166; borrowers, 10,802. Annual 
receipts: Cash, $11,184.61; income from 
endowment, $29,925.14; total, $41,109.75. 
Annual disbursements: Salaries, $11,- 
490.17; books, periodicals and binding, 
$4461.83; lectures, $1239.80; miscellane- 
ous, $5851.65; total, $23,043.45. 


Extracts from the librarian’s report: 
“The library has a valuable working col- 
lection of books selected with great care 
in order that the institution may serve 
reasonably well all classes of people in 
the community. The library having been 


Number of vol- 


established in 1904, our book collection 
is largely new and only a very small 
number of the books have become out 
of date. In buying for the library, the 
books on all subjects are selected in 
order that we may awaken breadth of 
interest among our people. Besides we 
often receive purchase suggestions from 
interested readers as regards both books 
and subjects; and these suggestions are 
very gladly received and carefully con- 
sidered. Thus books are selected both 
with a view to create a demand and also 
with a view to meet demand. In our 
work of serving the people of Galveston 
we have proceeded in the belief that 
special attention needs to be given to 
acquiring for this library a collection of 
the best books representing all classes 
of subjects. 

“The reference department of the 
library is often much crowded with read- 
ers, both in the book room and in the 
periodical reading room, where there is 
an excellent collection of both technical 
and popular periodicals. The studious 
use of the library is very noticeable. 
Through the expert service of the refer- 
ence department we are endeavoring to 
serve more and more efficiently the seri- 
ous wants of the people of the city. 

‘ All sorts of technical and in- 
dustrial questions are brought, relating 
to engineering, mining, agriculture, house 
building and furnishing, the trades, etc. 

With our library of over 50,000 
volumes we are generally able to furnish 
the printed page that will help any in- 
quiring reader towards the answers to 
his questions. 

“This library has probably not given 
as much attention to the purchase and 
lending of current fiction as a great 
many libraries do. It is our belief that 
in any community attention gets suffi- 
ciently directed to the popular books of 
fiction without any special effort. The 
experience of the library during this 
period of years has been that while the 
actual number of volumes of fiction 
loaned to readers remains about the 
same as at first, the percentage of fiction 
loaned is now very much less than at 
first. 

“The work of the children’s depart- 

ment is carried on very efficiently. 
No part of the work of the Rosenberg 
Library is more valuable for the future 
of the community than the work that 
may be done for children. 

“During the last lecture season 23 lee- 
tures were given, with an attendance 
of about 7500. It is the aim of 
the library management to provide lec- 
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tures that are both significant and in- 
teresting. It is regarded of much im- 
portance that a lecturer should have the 
happy faculty of presenting his subject 
in a pleasing manner, but it is believed 
to be of still greater importance that 
he should have something of consequence 
to present.” 

Dr. Edward Randall, president of the 
board of directors of the John Sealy 
Hospital, a member of the faculty of the 
State Medical College and one of the 
foremost physicians and surgeons of 
Texas, has been elected to the directorate 
of the Rosenberg Library to succeed the 
jate Francis Lightfoot Lee, who was vice 
president of the library board.—Galves- 
ton News, June 17, 1914. 


Greenville. 

The Carnegie Library in Greenville is 
not doing the good for the city of which 
it is capable. It is not the fault of the 
librarian. Miss Gee is one of the best 
librarians in the whole State; the city 
council has been very fortunate in find- 
ing her. She has managed well with 
some 2000 volumes; the circulation of 
the books is evidence that the public 
appreciates what facilities are now of- 
fered. But she is handicapped in not 
having a library which is kept up to 
the demands of a growing city like 
Greenville. The library is forced to de- 
pend almost entirely upon the clubs of 
the city for contributions in the way of 
books and upon other donors who occa- 
sionally give books, usually fiction. The 
library building itself is in very bad 
shape, and it will require some substan- 
tial repairs to make it presentable. 

The annual library budget of the city 
of Greenville, published in Thursday’s 
Herald, gives $996 to the library fund. 
We judge that this is more than it has 
been customary to give the library. But 
this sum is inadequate. At least $2000 
should be given the library by the city 
of Greenville every year. The appro- 
priation from other sources would then 
enable the library to become what it 
should be—an institution which would 
mable all classes of people in the city 
to enjoy the advantages of thousands 
of volumes of good reading matter with 
fo expense. It would allow Miss Gee 
m assistant, so that the library might 
be kept open at the noon hour and in 
the evenings. The working man and the 
tehool child might have equal advan- 
fages. As it now stands the library is 

ically of no use to the students of 
leson and Wesley Colleges, for the 





fason that they have practically no 


—1 


sot 


time to get to town and get the books 
while the library is open. Greenville 
boasts of her educational facilities and 
yet allows this the cheapest opportunity 
for giving additional educational advan- 
tages to go by default.—Greenville Her- 
ald, May 15 and 27, 1914. 


Hamilton. 


The reception tendered by the ladies 
of the Library Association last Satur- 
day at the K. of P. hall was one of the 
most enjoyable social events of the sea- 
son, besides yielding large results in the 
forward movement toward securing a 
more extensive and better library. . . . 
A business meeting of the Association 
was held. Mrs. C. C. Baker, president 
of the Association, addressed the meet- 
ing on the organization of library asso- 
ciations and the maintenance of public 
libraries. By vote it was decided to 
continue the library as a home institu- 
tion instead of resolving it into a circu- 
lating library. The former members 
present renewed their subscriptions of 
$1.00 each and quite a number of new 
members were added to the Association. 
This money will be used in buying ad- 
ditional books.—Hamilton Record, June 
11, 1914. 


Houston. 

Houston LYCEUM AND CARNEGIE LI- 
BRARY. Miss Martha Schnitzer, librarian. 
Statistics for the year ending April 30, 
1914: Number of volumes, 39,369; ac- 
cessions, 1826; circulation, 117,848; bor- 
rowers, 17,203. Annual receipts: Cash, 
$582.27; taxes, $8275; miscellaneous, 
$1245.87; total, $10,103.14. Annual ex- 
penses: Salaries, $4808.67; books, peri- 
odicals and binding, $2323.05; miscel- 
laneous, $2390.80; total, $9522.52. <A 
new furnace was installed at a cost of 
$475. This was paid out of the city’s 
contingent fund, and out of the same 
fund $95 was paid for the repair of 
roof and drain gutters. The library re- 


ceives 211 periodicals and 21 news- 
papers. It is open on week days from 
9 to 9. 

Lampasas. 


PuBLIC LIBRARY. Miss Beatrice Guer- 
rero, librarian. Library contains 1300 
volumes, is open six hours on week 
days; its users are required to pay $1.00 
a year or 10 cents for each book read. 
Laredo. 

The Laredo Library is indebted to Mrs. 
E. Denike for a gift of twenty volumes. 
This substantial evidence of increasing 
interest in the library is very gratify- 











ing to those who have the work in 
charge. Mrs. J. B. Baker has also con- 
tributed a number of volumes.—Laredo 
Times, March 29, 1914. 


Mercedes. 


Last week at an enthusiastic meeting 
in the office of the president, Mr. Jno. 
P. Gause, a new board of library di- 
rectors was elected. The retiring direc- 
tors were thanked for their successful 
efforts of the past year. Under their 
administration the library was reopened 
in the present desirable rooms, was suc- 
cessfully financed for a year, and nearly 
a hundred new volumes added to the 
book lists. A competent librarian has 
been placed in charge and the library 
has been liberally patronized by the 
reading public. The library is open each 
afternoon, and anyone desiring to spend 
a while in a cool, comfortable reading 
room will be weleomed. Books can be 
taken out by regular members, using 
their cards, or by non-subscribers on the 
payment of five cents a week. 

In connection with the library is a 
rest room designed for the comfort of 
the people from the country who may 
desire a place to rest or to wait for 
their companions.—Mercedes Tribune, 
June 12, 1914. 


Midland. 


A meeting of the officers or board of 
directors of the Library Association was 
held one day last week to receive and 
dispose of the resignation of the libra- 
rian, Mrs. Ada Lynch, and to elect her 
successor. The directors tendered Mrs. 
Lynch a unanimous vote of thanks for 
the faithful and efficient service she has 
rendered. Mrs. A. W. Binyon* was 
elected to succeed Mrs. Lynch, and en- 
tered upon the discharge of her duties 
immediately. As librarian she will keep 
the library building open to the public 
in the afternoon from 4:30 to 7, and 
in the evening from 8 to 10.—Midland 
Reporter, May 8, 1914. 


McGregor. 
PusBLic LIBRARY. Miss Ora Brandon, 
librarian. Library is free to all, and 


is open on Wednesday and Saturday. 


Nacogdoches. 


Below is a statement issued in June 
by the Nacogdoches Library Association. 
If you have become disheartened, write 
them and ask them how they did it. 

The Nacogdoches Library is one year 
old this month. 

During this time we have accom- 


plished several things. 
the following: 


1. We have built up, by purchase 
and donation, a collection of 1123 books, 

2. We have an average monthly cir- 
culation of 250 books, or over 3000 
books for the entire year. 

3. We have made a card index, by 
authors, which enables anyone to see at 
a glance whether any book by a given 
author is on our shelves. 

4. We have employed a librarian, who 
has kept the library open for one hour 
every week day since it was formally 
opened, on June 9, 1913. 

5. We have extended the privileges 
of the library to all who will take ad- 
vantage of them, thus establishing for 
the basis of our work the only motive 
which can give permanent vitality to 
any public institution—‘“the greatest 
good to the greatest number.” 

6. We have bought two book cases, 
paid rent for one year, as well as in- 
cidental expenses for advertising, sta- 
tionery, heating, etc., and have always 
had a balance in the treasury. 

7. We have helped to supply a long- 
felt want for our schools. Nacogdoches 
is justly proud of its schools; but a 
school without a library is handicapped 
in its work. 

The library is now an established fact 
—not an experiment. It is no longer a 
question whether we are to have a 
library. The only question is, how 
strong and useful is it to be? The 
library can hold its ground, if neces- 
sary, with very little support; and any 
good cause can always find a few people 
who will stand by it. But a library is 
entitled to the sunvvort of every intelli- 
gent person in a community—and if we 
could have that in Nacogdoches, what 
a library we should have! 

Shall we have a small, 
library—or a vigorous, 
library? 

The answer depends upon you. 


Palestine. 


The Carnegie Library has all the out- 
side work completed and in the next 
week the interior will be completed. 
This is finished with all polished wood. 
—Palestine item in Houston Post, May 
25, 1914. 


Among them are 


slow-going 
flourishing 


Pecos. 


On Wednesday, June 10, about fifty 
enthusiastic citizens met at the library 
building and organized themselves inte 
the Carnegie Library Association. A 
popular subscription has been circulated 
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to obtain funds for the payment of a 
permanent librarian. The city council 
has money at hand to pay for all neces- 
sary entry books, cards and other sta- 
tionery. The Civic League has about 
$40 with which they intend to buy read- 
ing tables and chairs for the library. 
The Merry Wives, besides the large 
number of books they have already con- 
tributed to the library, have $10 on 
hand with which to buy periodicals. 
The Euterpian Club has purchased a 
piano to be placed in the club room in 
the library. Mr. R. D. Gage, who has 
so generously contributed many books, 
recently sent another large chest of mis- 
eellaneous volumes. The Mothers’ Club 
has obtained the services of Mrs. R. W. 
Hindley to conduct the Saturday after- 
noon children’s story hour. The women 
are busy organizing their forces for the 
collection of books, magazines and other 
materials for the library.—Pecos Times, 
June 19, 1914. 

The library board met on Saturday, 
the 20th. A resolution from the city 
council was submitted to the board and 
accepted by them. In the resolution the 
Carnegie Library Association is ap- 
pointed the agent of the city council 
in the management of the library. 

The peonle of Pecos are responding 
gladly to the call for material to aid 
in opening the library. Mr. R. E. Miller 
has donated a large number of standard 
books. Mr. J. A. Brady has generously 
offered to place a fine wall clock “in the 
reading room. Mr. T. E. Brown and 
Mr. Collins donated chairs for the read- 
ing room. The whole city is working 
together to get the library in working 
order by the first of July. Mrs. Looby 
has been elected librarian by the unani- 
mous vote of the board.—Pecos Times, 
June 26, 1914. 


Plainview. 


PusLic Liprary. Take out a year’s 
subscription and take home a book every 
Saturday for Sunday’s reading. History, 
biography and fiction, including a large 
number of children’s books, are on the 
shelves of the library at the disposal of 
those who care to invest in the good 
mental food provided by the book’ com- 
mittee—Hall County Herald, May 1, 
1914. 


Rosenberg. 


The-recently organized public library 
in this city is meeting with gratifying 
Success, especially so when considered 
that the various books and periodicals 
are contributions from various ones in 


town and that the library is supplying 
hundreds of patrons in this section. 
There is no charge for the readers, the 
only rule being for the assessment of 
a nominal fine in case a book shall have 
been kept over a specific time. 

The direct supervision of the library 
is in the hands of Miss Irene E. Mul- 
cahay, a prominent young lady, under 
whose capable management the plan is 
progressing rapidly.—Rosenberg item in 
Houston Chronicle, April 5, 1914. 


San Antonio. 


Farewell address of Mr. Wm. L. Herff, 
president of the board of trustees for 
the past four years: 


To the Board of Trustees, Carnegie Li- 
brary. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Today’s 
meeting is the last to be held by the 
present board, as the terms of eight 
members expire on December 31, 1913. 
I regret exceedingly that I am one of 
that number, and as my business affairs 
are such that I shall no longer be able 
to give the affairs of the library as much 
attention as necessary, I shall not apply 
for reappointment. 


I hope the new board will not lose 
sight of the greatest need of our library, 
which is an increased allowance from 
the city of San Antonio. For the past 
three or four years we have been re- 
ceiving from $10,000 to $12,000 per an- 
num, which sums are entirely inadequate 
to bring the efficiency of the library to 
the standard demanded by the citizens. 
You are well aware that for a number 
of years we have been waging rather 
a strenuous fight against too great a use 
of fiction, partly with the hope that we 
would thereby create a desire for more 
useful reading and partly because of 
economic reasons, as it is a well known 
fact that the use of fiction is a great 
drain upon the resources of any public 
library. The demand by the public for 
fiction is steadily increasing, and I have 
never felt perfectly satisfied that we 
had a right, as trustees, to entirely ig- 
nore this demand. The complaints about 
the lack of fiction are constantly pour- 
ing in, and no doubt the reputation the 
library has gained thereby has been the 
means of keeping the circulation down. 

The children’s department is to my 
mind the most important of all depart- 
ments in the library, and should be pre- 
sided over by a person specially trained 
for the work by accredited library 
schools; and I believe it wise that all 
minor positions in the library be filled 











pallies 


from among our own apprentices who 
have shown their fitness for whatever 
position they may apply. 

The free lectures which were instituted 
during the season of 1912 and 1913 
proved so successful that I believe it 
incumbent upon the board to appropri- 
ate no less than $1500 annually for this 
very laudable purpose. 

Should the next board change its pol- 
icy to a certain degree with regard to 
the greater use of fiction, and should 
it desire to exnend $1500 annually for 
lectures and $900 or more for a chil- 
dren’s librarian, the board must have 
at least $18,000 a year from the city.— 
San Antonio Carnegie Library Quarterly 
Bulletin, February to April, 1914. 

A pleasing feature at the Carnegie 
Library, three oil vaintings, now greet 
the visitor’s eye at the book counter. 
These pictures were on exhibition at the 
recent art exhibit and have been loaned 
to the library by the San Antonio Art 
League. One of the pictures, over a 
doorway directly behind the book coun- 
ter, is that of a boy seated in a rocker 
with an open book in his lap, suggest- 
ing the interest that the youth feels in 
the cause of education. This painting 
was bought by the Art League from the 
artist, Mrs. McLane, of New York. The 
other paintings are landscapes, one the 
work of Mrs. Coman of New York, and 
the other by Mr. Onderdonk of this city. 
—San Antonio Eapress, April 29, 1914. 

On June 27, the San Antonio Bar As- 
sociation was organized with a member- 
ship of 165. The members discussed the 
matter of having a library in the court- 
house annex, which is now under con- 
struction. It is the intention to build 
up 4 large library for the use of the 
members of the Association and the 
county officials.—Jbid., June 28, 1914. 


San Benito. 

The Woman’s Club of San Benito was 
organized primarily to promote a public 
library for the city. Recognizing the 
fact that this large enterprise required 
the united interest and support of every 
woman in San Benito and vicinity who 
eares for the welfare of its citizens, the 
Culture Club, to whom had been en- 
trusted the lots donated for the pur- 
pose by the Land and Water Company, 
invited the other clubs to co-operate with 
them in the larger movement.—San 
Benito Light, March 27, 1914. 

The San Benito public library was for- 
mally opened this afternoon with a book 
shower by the ladies of the Woman’s 
Club, which resulted in securing ap- 


proximately 200 volumes as a working 
basis.—-San Benito item in San Antonio 
Express, May 3, 1914. 

The library and reading room will be 
opened to the public Saturday after- 
noons to both men and women from 3 
to 5 o’clock, and three nights in the 
week, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
nights, from 8 to 10 o’clock, beginning 
with next Saturday.—San Benito Light, 
April 8, 1914. 

In order that one day in the year 
may be devoted to the interest of the 
public library, during which such plans 
as may in the future be developed for 
the advancing and developing of the pub- 
lic library, the Woman’s Club of San 
Benito petitioned the city council to set 
aside one day in each year to be desig- 
nated as “Public Library Day.” In ae- 
cordance with the request of the ladies, 
the council at its regular session last 
Monday night, designated the first day 
of October of each year “Public Library 
Day.” “Library Day” will be devoted 
by the ladies of the city to suitable en- 
tertainments in conjunction with a gen- 
eral “tag day,” when every citizen will 
be called upon to contribute something 
towards the building up of one of the 
best public libraries in this section. 

Plans are also on foot to erect a com- 
modious library building, a site for 
which has already been secured by the 
library committee.—I/bid., June 19, 1914. 


San Marcos. 


A movement has been started by the 
Brackenridge Club of this city to estab- 
lish a public library. This club has ae- 
quired 100 books, including standard and 
recent fiction, modern drama and a 
splendid line of juvenile books. These 
have been catalogued and marked, and 
this small library has been opened to 
the public in the J. S. French book 
store. It is the purpose of this club 
to conduct a campaign within a short 
time to determine whether San Marcos 
will support a public library, and if 
sufficient interest is shown aid will be 
asked of Mr. Carnegie to establish one 
here—San Marcos item in Galveston 
News, May 10, 1914. 


Seabrook. 


Seabrook is fortunate above most vil- 
lages of its size in having a good pub- 
lie library and a _ splendid concrete 
library building. In the summer of 
1906 a few enthusiastic citizens pro- 
posed the movement, organized an asso 
ciation, procured a charter and by stren- 
uous efforts and devious means, erected 
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the building. They have had their trials 
and difficulties, but have pressed on un- 
til their efforts have been crowned with 
success, and they are now ready to. offer 
to the community a substantial, commo- 
dious, fireproof building and a circulat- 
ing library, consisting of nearly a thou- 
sand volumes covering a large range of 
eurrent thought. The library is open 
to the public on Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons of each week, and is well 
patronized, having an average circula- 
tion of more than fifty volumes a month. 

The library building contains the only 
ublic hall in the town suitable for pub- 
ic functions, and is well patronized by 
home folks and traveling entertainments. 

Its affairs are in the hands of an 
efficient and courteous set of officers: 
Mr. A. R. Wiltsie, president; Miss Kath- 
leen Bradford, secretary; Mrs. O. E. 
Wiltsie, librarian. The library enter- 
prise is an index to Seabrook’s capacity 
for such service, and we may expect to 
see her “rise up and build” other and 
even greater things than these, until she 
shall become as “a city that is set upon 
a hill.”—Seabrook item in La Porte 
Chronicle, April 2, 1914. 


Sherman. 


Our building was to front north on 
an unpaved street and one that is poorly 
improved, this being on account of the 
shape of the lot, being 115 on north side 
and 75 feet on west side. They had 
begun to take out dirt preparatory for 
the foundation when some enterprising 
citizens got together and bought the lot 
next to the library lot on the south and 
sold the library 25 feet adjoining it, 
making our lot now 115 feet north and 
100 feet west. This changes our front 
to the west and on a paved street, and 
oe that is much better improved. 


Stamford. 


On last Saturday a shipment of about 
sixty new books was received at Stam- 
ford’s Carnegie Library. These have 
been placed and catalogued and are now 
teady for service by the public.—Stam- 
ford Observer, April 23, 1914. 

It has been decided to be best to make 
a change in the hours at the library. 
Morning hours will remain the same, 
Ramely, 9 to 12:30, but the afternoon 
hours will be from 3 to 6 p. m. Change 
_ into effect Saturday, May 2.—Ibid., 

y 1,°1914. 


Sulphur Springs. 
Extracts from the proceedings of the 
Meeting of the library board, held April 


24: The present librarian, Mrs. White, 
by her constant work, energy, interest 
and insistence, has made a very decided 
improvement in the library work. She 
has been truly faithful to her charge, 
so much so that at the close of her 
year’s work, ending April 8, the board 
of trustees unanimously voted her a 
raise of $10 in salary each month. She 
was formerly getting less than $1.00 per 
day, which was considered underpay for 
her valuable services. This came as a 
great surprise to her and was doubly 
appreciated because of not having been 
asked for. In her modest, quiet way 
she attempted to thank the board for 
this kindness, but tears of gratitude and 
surprise checked her utterances, but a 
look at her beaming face convinced all 
that the surprise sprung on her was 
fully appreciated. Her monthly report 
showed that each month since she has 
been in charge a steady decided increase 
in all departments of her work. The 
library now contains 1535 volumes, with 
quite a number yet to be classified. Dr. 
Longino has recently donated a series of 
valuable books. The Baptist Sunday 
school also donated a large number of 
juvenile books, all of which are first- 
class books. A new member was added 
to the board of trustees, Mr. Kerbow, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The lady members of the board are 
arranging for a dinner on May Day, 
hoping to get sufficient funds for this 
purpose. Everybody in the city should 
assist them by liberal giving, in thé way 
of meats, salads, pie, cake, ete. Do not 
turn the solicitors away empty handed 
when they call on you this week, for you 
and yours will be benefited if the dinner 
is a success. Carnegie Library is with 
us to stay. Let’s make it an institu- 
tion to be »roud of. Ask the librarian 
for a good book, she will recommend no 
other.—Sulphur Springs Telegram, April 
29, 1914. : 

Extract from the report of the last 
regular meeting of the Carnegie Library 
Board in June: The librarian reported 
that the total amount received from the 
May Day dinner was $93. Mayor Gee 
reported that he had appointed the fol- 
lowing as members of the library board: 
Mrs. Jubal Boggs, Mrs. Kuykendall, Mrs. 
Polk, and Mrs. LaVelle. The Waverly 
Ladies turned over $25, and on motion 
a vote of thanks was extended to them 
for their generous donation. A motion 
was made that all the new books be 
allowed only to be kept out one week 
by readers and without the privilege 
of renewing for another week, and the 
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librarian be empowered to allow only 
one new book to a family and use her 
discretion on this matter as to what 
should be considered new books.—WSul- 
phur Springs Gazette, June 26, 1914. 


Temple. 

The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce have secured permanent headquar- 
ters at the Carnegie Library, where two 
of the reception rooms have been as- 
signed to their use, and same have been 
furnished and outfitted for the purpose. 
—Waco News, April 2, 1914. 

Agitation has been started by promi- 
nent citizens for better public library 
facilities for Temple, and the present 
Carnegie Library will either be remod- 
eled and brought up to modern stand- 
ards or else moved and rebuilt. The 
building was erected eleven years ago 
and is inadequate to the present needs 
of the city, whose rapid growth has out- 
distanced the library. It occupies a site 
in the center of the city Park, a beau- 
tiful two-acre breathing spot adjoining 
the business district, and there has long 
been dissatisfaction with the location, as 
many consider that the purposes and 
appearatite of the park are spoiled 
thereby.—Galveston News, April 22, 
1914. 

For many months the more progres- 
sive citizens of Temple have had seri- 
ously under consideration the repairing 
or the rebuilding of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, which sits in the middle of City 
Park and is in a deplorable condition. 
The present structure was erected eleven 
years ago and the city long ago out- 
grew it. Temple should have a larger 
and more creditable building. The old 
house is in a bad way. The walls are 
cracked and crumbling; the floors are 
sinking into the ground; the plastering 
is giving way. In one place it has been 
necessary to bind the two walls together 
to keep them from falling. The appear- 
ance of the entire building is disrep- 
utable and ramshackly. Any repairs 
that could be put into it would be a 
mere waste of money. It would be use- 
less to gloss over the big cracks and 
the caved in walls. Besides that, the 
building is too small for the town. 
Temple, in the march of progress, has 
outgrown the library; it needs a larger 
and a better building—Temple Mirror, 
April 26, 1914. 


Tyler. 

CARNEGIE PuBLIC LIBRARY. Miss Ethel 
Pitcher, librarian. Statistics for the 
year ending December 31, 1913: Num- 
ber of volumes, 7405; accessions, 427; 


circulation, 27,676; 
Annual receipts: 
$221.50; 


2996. 
Taxes, $2582.65; rent, 


borrowers, 


miscellaneous, $149.09; total, 
$2953.24. Annual expenses: Salaries, 
$1234; books, periodicals and binding, 
$1026.48; miscellaneous, $662.65; total, 
$2933.13. 

Extract from the librarian’s report: 
May 25, the library inaugurated the 
opening of the reading room on Sunday 
afternoons from 2 to 6 p. m. It hag 
grown steadily in popularity, and the 
public seems to appreciate having ae- 
cess to the rooms. 

No department of the library comes 
so directly in touch with the educa- 
tional interests of our city as the refer- 
ence department, and no work done by 
the library requires as much painstak- 
ing effort and direct personal services, 
The use of this department is not con- 
fined to the citizens of Tyler; many out- 
of-town people make use of the refer- 
ence books. 


Waco. 

PuBLIic LIBRARY. Miss Pauline Me- 
Cauley, librarian. Statistics for the 
year ending April 15, 1914: Number of 
volumes, 15,782; accessions, 1644; cir- 
culation, 73,370; borrowers, 7331. An- 
nual receipts: Taxes, $5400; rent, 


$314.50; other sources, $1266.96; total, 
$6981.46. Annual expenses: Salaries, 
$2688.12; books, periodicals and _bind- 
ing, $2111.43; miscellaneous, $1770.31; 
total, $6569.86. 

Mr. I. A. Goldstein, who has been 
president of the library board for four- 
teen years, submitted a very interesting 
report at the last meeting. An extract 
follows below: 

“Sixteen years ago a few enthusiastic 
ladies met together and organized this 
association. With two or three hun- 
dred books, mostly second-hand contri- 
butions as varied in quality as in con- 
dition, the young hopeful was supported 
for two years on ‘social teas’ and good 
will offerings. From the co-operative 
efforts and intimate associations of the 
faithful few in those days to keep the 
foundling alive has grown the personal 
interest and personal work which pre 
served the library through discourage 
ments and against many obstacles. 

“In the good year 1904 Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie contributed $30,000, the ladies 
secured by donation sufficient money to 
buy the land, and this building was 
erected and dedicated. The city accepted 
the charge, and for ten years by the 
most economical management and with 
the co-operation of a devoted and intel 
ligent staff of librarians, the people of 
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Waco have been served better, probably, 
than any other city of the same popula- 
tion at the same cost. It is only this 
year that the library has been placed on 
a permanent footing, as the new city 
charter endows the library with a fixed 
income of two cents on the hundred dol- 
lars of taxation. In the past the direc- 
tors never knew what sum they might 
receive, but henceforth the annual allow- 
ance will increase as taxable values ad- 
vance and as the city grows. Those who 
have been associated in the good work 
may justly feel proud of the final suc- 
cess of their efforts. The personal sac- 
fifices and discouragements will be for- 
gotten, but this beautiful building and 
the splendid organization which serves 
7000 regular borrowers and approxi- 
mately 15,000 men, women and children, 
is now a part of the people’s life, and 
will endure.” 


Waxahachie. 


NicHoLas P. Sims LipRARY. The en- 
tire basement was whitewashed in the 


_spring and one room therein was fitted 


with neat shelving to hold the files of 
newspapers. 

A local’ history collection is slowly 
being built up. So far it consists mainly 
of photographs of old buildings, which 
have been contributed by various cit- 
izens. 

A weekly story hour for children 
under ten is being held during the sum- 
mer months, with Miss Alleen McGee 
as story teller. This series of fairy tales 
proves attractive to the little folk. 


‘Whitney. 


Realizing the need of a substantial 


public library building for Whitney, last 
week Mrs. Roy Smith wrote to Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie of New York City, and 
asked his assistance. The following let- 
ter was received this week: 


New York, April 7, 1914. 
Mrs. Roy E. Smith, Whitney. 


MapaM: Yours received. If Whitney 
has not adequate library accommoda- 
tions and desires the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York in 
obtaining a building, please have the 
council make application, stating what 
the community is willing to do for its 
part. Yours very truly, 

JAMES BERTRAM, 
Secretary. 
—Whitney Messenger, April 17, 1914. 


Winnsboro. 


Extracts from the proceedings of the 
library trustees June 1: 

The librarian’s report noted 618 read- 
ers in town and 10 in the country. 

The board tendered Miss Stivers a very 
warm vote of thanks for her gracious- 
ness in repeating the entertainment of 
her music class for the benefit of the 
library. 

There was much informal discussion 
about the work needed on the building 
—recalsomining the walls, new doors 
for the front, holes to be filled outside 
of the building, and many other things, 
as soon as the money is available. 

Only those who have tried to care for 
and help keep in order such a building 
without any fixed income can appre- 
ciate what such help means.—Winnsboro 
Free Press, June 4, 1914. 





NEWS NOTES OF TEXAS SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Blessing. 


The trustees have decided to extend 
an invitation to all the people of the 
community to use the school library this 
summer. Miss Edna Woodruff and my- 
self have volunteered to oversee the dis- 
tribution of the books. One of us or 
someone else appointed for the occasion 
will be at the schoolhouse every Satur- 
day afternoon from 3 to 5 o’clock. No 
charges will be made for the use of the 
books. However, if anyone should lose 
a book or let it be damaged other than 
the ordinary wear, he will be expected 
to pay for the same. 

We are doing this “gratis,” and we 
are asking this favor of you: If you 


have any books that are suitable for a 
public school library and you feel dis- 
posed to help a good cause, will you 
please present them to the library? 
Also, if you have some good magazines, 
will you please send them to the read- 
ing room. They will be appreciated.— 
Blessing News, May 15, 1914. 

The people are using the school library 
very well. On Saturday, May 16, twenty- 
nine books were taken out. On the 23rd 
there were thirty-five taken, and on the 
30th there were eleven taken. Remem- 
ber that the use of these books is free 
to everybody, and please do not forget 
that we would be glad to have your back 
number magazines.—/bid., June 5, 1914. 








lies 


A library association for the purpose 
of promoting further interest in and an 
enlargement of the present Blessing 
library, will be organized on Saturday 
afternoon at 4 o’clock in the auditorium 
of the school building. The opening of 
the present school library to the public 
during the summer months has met with 
such hearty approval from the patrons 
and the increase each week in the circu- 
lation of books has been so encouraging 
that an effort to improve the library 
should meet with the approval of the 
people generally. Everyone interested 
in such an organization is requested to 
be present.—/bid., June 26, 1914. 


Fort Davis. 


In order that the townspeople may 
have use of the schoo! library during 
the summer vacation, the Parent-Teach- 
ers Club has arranged to have the 
library opened on Wednesday afternoons 
from 3 until 5 o’clock. The following 
rules, however, must be observed: 

1. Any person keeping a book out 
of the library longer than two weeks 
shall be fined 25 cents a week. 

2. No book will be received or given 
out except on library days. 

3. Any person losing or in any way 
damaging any book in the library will 


be expected to replace same or pay the 
price of the book to the librarian. 

4. No reference books may be taken 
from the library.—Fort Davis Post, May 
21, 1914. 


Gorman. 


On every Saturday morning from 8 
to 9 o’clock the Gorman school library 
will be open during the summer to the 
public. The following rules will be ob- 
served : 

1. Books are to be let for one week 
only, but if kept a week longer a fee 
of 10 cents will be charged. 

2. Only one book at a time will be 
allowed, and that must be returned be- 
fore another will be given.—Gorman 
Progress, June 5, 1914. 


Winnie. 


The new school library is now in the 
schoolhouse and can be used by any res- 
ident of this district on payment of. the 
small fee of 10 cents per month. School 
children can, of course, obtain books free 
of charge. The books can be drawn only 
on Friday afternoon in order that classes 
will not be disturbed. Join in and get 
books, and every cent that. comes in 
will go for new books.—Winnie Chron- 
icle, April 11, 1914. 





NEWS NOTES FROM TEXAS ART LEAGUES. 


Austin. 


First exhibit, Society of Texas Artists, 
Elisabet Ney Studio, May 25-28, 1914: 
Such is the simple typewritten announce- 
ment that heralds an occurrence of so 
much importance that those who are 
especially interested in art can hardly 
speak of the occasion with due restraint. 

The sponsors for this happy event are 
the Texas Fine Arts Association and the 
Society of Texas Artists. The former 
was founded in April, 1911. After the 
death of the distinguished sculptor, Elis- 
abet Ney, her studio was bought by Mrs. 
Joseph Dibrell, who has made an art 
museum of it, both as a tribute to her 
friend, Elisabet Ney, and as a means 
to advance art interest in Texas. 

Out of this circumstance has arisen 
the conditions for the formation of the 
Fine Arts Association, which has the 
worthy purpose of taking care of the 
works Elisabet Ney left and advancing 
art interest in Texas. 

Quite a number of the plaster casts of 
Elisabet Ney were left to the Univer- 


sity, and Mrs. Dibrell has stipulated 
that there shall never be any charge for 
keeping them at the studio, where it was 
the wish of the artist’s husband that 
they should remain. The membership of 
the association includes people who are 
interested in art in different parts of 
the State, and the work of organization 
undertaken is broad and practical. 


The Society of Texas Artists is much 
younger; it came in existence only this 
spring. Onlv artists who are doing at- 
tual, creative work, are eligible. The 
purpose of the society is evident in the 
exhibit, bringing together, as it does, the 
artists among us, and introducing their 
work to us. 

Fortunately, all is not said when we 
have commented upon the purpose and 
doings of the sponsors: the exhibit may 
wel] speak for itself. There are forty- 
two pictures listed in the exhibit, and 
practically all of these impress one im 
stantly with the genuine conscientious 
work they represent. There is no aim 
less “slapping” of paint upon canvas, 
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guided merely by feeling. There is evi- 
dence of work, of an attempt to work 
out problems in color and value—per- 
haps more than in composition in many 
instances. The recognition of principles 
of color, light and drawing, is evident. 
In a word, in matters of art, we have 
stood up, we are ready to walk! 

As the visitor glances around the room 
at this exhibit, the next general impres- 
sion, after that of the rea] honest work, 
is the “evenness,” both in subject and 
in execution. There is no striving after 
effect either in theme or in technique. 
In most of the work one notices the 
use of broken color. The style of the 
whole, if one borrow a literary term, 
is clear, honest prose; poetic flights are 
not attempted. 

There is distinct pleasure in observing 
that nearly all the subjects—most of 
the work consists of landscape paint- 
ings—have been taken from our own 
prairies, streams and hills. The only 
notable exception, perhaps, is found in 
the work of Miss Mabel Brooks of Aus- 
tin, who is represented by a number of 
studies done at Woodstock. Her work, 
however, has a local interest, for it prom- 
ises so well for the Texas scenes we 
have every reason to expect from her. 

The largest canvases and the ones that 
attract attention first are the work of 
John E. Jenkins of Austin, Rolla 8S. 
Taylor, Tom Brown and Jose Arpa of 
San Antonio. All of these artists are 


represented by characteristic Texas 
scenes. “Colorado Valley,” “San Anto- 
nio River,” “Oaks,” and “A Street 


Scene,” are the names of some of their 
pictures, and suggest our local material. 

Mr. Jenkins has appreciated our abun- 
dant light in a high degree; in the pic- 
tures of Jose Arpa one sees a recogni- 
tion of the remarkable brilliance of our 
colors; Miss Janet Downie and Leo Cot- 
ton have shown their perception of the 
yellow that is so characteristic of some 
parts of Texas; indeed, all the land- 
scapes show that our artists have looked 
at our surroundings and have attempted 
to express them as they are, recognizing 
their local beauty. 

There are several portraits, a few 
miniatures and a sketch of flowers that 
might well be commented upon. There 
is a small study called “Spirit of the 
Marshes,” which attracts attention by 
its atmosnhere and suggests the true 
mission of the artist in calling our at- 
tention to beauty in places in nature 
where we must really look to find it. 

We leave this art exhibit with several 
agreeable impressions. The handling of 
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light in one picture, the use of shadow 
in another pleases, and so on through 
the list. But the best that we bring 
away is a conviction that Texas art has 
celebrated “a first step” upon this occa- 
sipn, and that the outlook for art in 
Texas is most promising.—Stella Shurt- 
leff in Dallas News, June 14, 1914. 


Dallas. 


The seventh annual spring exhibition 
of the Dallas Art Association formally 
opened yesterday afternoon with a tea 
and lecture in the art gallery at Fair 
Park. 

Mrs. J. B. Sherwood of Chicago was 
the guest of the occasion and delivered 
an address. Mrs. Sherwood was enter- 
tained with a breakfast at noon at the 
Adolphus Hotel, Mrs. Eli Sanger being 
the hostess. Mrs. Sanger also enter- 
tained the officers of the Dallas Art 
Association and the chairmen of the 
standing committees. Immediately after 
the breakfast the entire party went to 
the art gallery and Mrs. Sherwood in- 
spected the pictures on exhibition. At 
3:30 o’clock she delivered a lecture to 
a large gathering of persons interested 
in art. Her subject was “Art and the 
Art Movement in Texas.” 


She spoke very highly of what Texas 
has done along art lines. She devoted 
a part of her lecture especially to the 
pictures of Jonas Lie, on exhibition in 
the art gallery. She spoke of him as one 
of the new men in art who has the 
American spirit. She gave strong praise 
to his work and the originality with 
which he worked out his ideas. 

Besides the works of Jonas Lie, the 
exhibit contains work by Frank Reaugh, 
Miss Ellen Dunlav, Miss Minnie Bailey, 
Boyer Gonzales, R. J. Onderdonk, Julian 
Onderdonk and an interesting collection 
of colors and pencil drawings by E. G. 
Eisenlohr. 

The officers and committee chairmen 
of the association are: Mrs. George K. 
Meyer, president; Mrs. Eli Sanger, vice 
president; Miss Ruth de Capree, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Ocie Goodwin, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. E. J. Kiest, 
treasurer; Social Committee, Mrs. I. 
Dreeben; Civic, Mrs. J. E. Cockrell; 
membership, Mrs. George Carden; Lec- 
tures, Mrs. H. M. Doolittle—Dallas 
News, April 9, 1914. 


Fort Worth. 


With a collection of some of the best 
efforts of Texas artists on its walls and 
a rare showing of decorated china, the 
Fort Worth Art Exhibition opened Tues- 
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day morning at Carnegie Library with 
a fair attendance. Members of the Fort 
Worth Art Association are congratulat- 
ing themselves on the number of excel- 
lent canvases at their disposal. The 
showing equals and in some instances 
excels that of other seasons. 

Julian Onderdonk of San Antonio ex- 
hibits what is considered by some who 
are familiar with his work, the strong- 
est and best of all his efforts. It is a 
large painting of the hills and craigs 
of Southwest Texas, where the bluebon- 
nets bloom so lavishly and all nature 
riots in every elementary color. Mr. 
Onderdonk has a pleasing style and a 
vigor of color that bids to surpass his 
former efforts. The elder Onderdonk is 
exhibiting a study of roses with all the 
delicacy and charm of this veteran Texas 
painter. His style shows evidence of 
advancement and refinement of late 
years, and betokens the earnest effort 
and hard work of a man imbued with 
the seriousness of the beauty of things 
about him. 

Miss Littlejohn shows an excellently 
colored and vigorously painted portrait 
of her father. This is a large and im- 
pressive canvas, excellently hung, and is 
a most pleasing likeness. 

Tom Brown, formerly of Fort Worth 
and now of San Antonio, offers one of 
his painted landscapes. He is imbued 
with the charm and mystery of the fleet- 
ing colors of Southwest Texas, and paints 
what he feels and sees. In this example 
of his work this close study of atmos- 
phere and impressions is most evident. 
The fog on the river, the ghost of the 
great building in the distance, the trans- 
parency of the mist and the rippling 
water of the river are faithfully and 
ably interpreted. This is one of Brown’s 
best canvases and is painted in a vein 
that is gratifying. 

Royston Nave has several large pic- 
tures. He presents a charming portrait 
of Miss Ann Fields, painted as Carmen, 
and is a painting almost life size. A 
fleeting smile on the lips is the most at- 
tractive suggestion conveyed by this pic- 
ture. Another painting, a portrait of 
Miss Sam Montgomery, is remarkable as 


a likeness, as is also a bust portrait of 
the late Captain M. B. Loyd. The lat- 


ter has been much commented upon by 
old friends of the banker, who was so 
long identified with the interests of Fort) 
Worth Record, May 7, 


Worth.—Fort 
1913. 


Galveston. 


The Galveston Art League was formally 7 


organized Friday afternoon in the audi-% 
torium 


I. H. Kempner, vice president; Miss Hat- 
tie Wittig, secretary, and S. N. Peale 
treasurer. The chairman of the Mem-7 
bership Committee is Mrs. W. F. Beers,” 
and of the Exhibition Committee, Miss” 
Alice Block. 


Prior to the election the Committee” 
on the Constitution, consisting of Miss” 
Frances C. Kirk, chairman; Mrs. I. HH.” 
Kempner, Mrs. Boyer Gonzales, Mrs. W, 
F. Beers, and Miss Hattie Wittig, pre- 
sented a draft of the proposed principles 
governing the Art League. The meas- 
ures were voted upon one at a time and” 
are simple and direct. 

The institution will hold its first for- 
mal meeting the last Saturday in Octo 
ber with a membership of one hundred 
assured. In this group are the repre 
sentative artists of the city, the patrons 
of art, the friends of good art and the 
students. Instead of electing the com- 
plete directorate, it was decided to desig- 
nate the additional seven directors at 
the fall meeting, the executive commit- 
tee being empowered to select from Gak 
veston’s citizenship seven men and 
women who mgy most aid the cause. 

In the constitution it is stipulated 
that the aim and purpose of the League 
is to foster good art in the schools and 
the homes of the city, to encourage the 
artists of the city and State, to hold 
three exhibitions a year, one of the local 
offerings, a second of the State offer 
ings and a third the annual canvases 
of the National Art League, now dis 
playing from four to six weeks in each 
of the larger cities of Texas.—Galveston 
News, June 13, 1914. 


of the Ball high school, with | 
Mrs. Boyer Gonzales as president; Mrs. 
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